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NETHERLANDS. 

By  Consul  General  Soren  Listoe,  Rotterdam,  July  IG,   1919, 

As  in  most  other  countries,  the  issues  of  new  capital  in  the  Xethcr- 
hmcls  reached  record  figures  during  the  war.  From  a  total  of  193,- 
803,6r/3  florins  ($rT,94.V251)  in  1913  they  fell  to  128,539,16-2  florins 
($51,072,743)  in  1914,  only  a  few  capital  applications  having  been 
made  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  (\:)nfidence,  hoAvever,  gradually  returned,  and  1915 
showed  a  record  of  529.085,850  florins  ($212,933,712),  of  which  147,- 
517.850  florins  ($59,302,170)  was  accounted  for  bv  new  capital  issues 
of  limited  companies,  while  382,108,000  florins  "($153,031,536)  was 
absorbed  by  State,  provincial,  and  municipal  loans.  The  latter  cate- 
gorv  showed  a  total  of  onlv  260,332,724  florins  ($104,053,755)  in 
i91('.,  but  the  former  further  increased  to  195,109,955  florins  ($78,- 
434.202).  Yet  tlie  grand  total,  amounting  to  455,442,079  florins 
($183,087,957),  did  not  reach  the  record  figures  of  1915.  These  were, 
however,  exceeded  in  1918,  when  a  total  of  054,010,009  florins  ($202,- 
914.400)  was  attained,  as  compared  with  403,708,018  florins  ($180,- 
434,984)   in  1917. 

Capital  Issues  in  Recent  Years. 

The  exact  development  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures, 
wliich.  like  all  other  figures  given  under  this  subject,  represent  the 
actual  proceeds  of  the  issues  and  not  merely  the  nominal  amounts  of 
the  debentures  and  shares: 


! 
i 
Years.        Stale  loans. 

Provincial 
and  mu- 
nicipal 
loans. 

Private 
capital 
issues. 

Years. 

State  loans. 

Provincial 
and  mu- 
nicipal 
loans. 

Private 
capital 
issues. 

1913 

$17,  .5.36,  .331 

10    IQC.   04(5 

$60,40,S,923  ; 
41,475,797  1 
59,302,175 

1916  

$S2, 249, 200 
6.S,  792, 250 
111,053,786 

$22.404,.5.J5 
10,534,877 
27,128,826 

$78,434,202 
101  107  857 

1914   

1917  

1915 '8136  464,930  !  irifififiOr. 

1918 

124' 731*847 

' 

The  Government  thus  rai.sed  a  net  total  of  991.443,200  florins 
($398,560,100)  bv  loans,  and  the  Provinces  and  municipalities  a 
total  of  270.040.151  florins  ($110,968,141)  during  the  past  six  years. 
The  issues  of  exchequer  bonds  and  treasury  bills  have  not  been  in- 
cluded, as  they  are  as  a  rule  redeemed  within  a  year.  Furthermore, 
the  bond  issues  of  smaller  municipalities  were  not  taken  into  account, 
as  they  are  always  placed  in  such  a  private  way  that  they  arc  liable 
to  escape  attention.  Only  such  loans,  therefore,  are  included  in  these 
statistics  as  subscriptions  were  invited  for  in  advertisements  in  the 
leading  new.spapers.  A  similar  attitude  was  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  capital  issues  of  limited  companies. 
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2  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 

The  monetaiy  requirements  of  the  Dutch  municipalities  have  been 
very  great,  the  distribution  of  food  at  a  low  c^st  and  various  other 
activities  due  to  the  crisis  having  absorbed  large  sums.  They  are, 
in  fact,  still  continually  increasing,  so  that  the  figures  for  1919  will 
greatly  exceed  the  total  of  1918;  for  the  first  five  months  a  total  of 
more  than  50,000,000  florins  ($20,100,000)  has  already  been  issued. 
Large  Sums  Invested  in  Banking  Shares. 

The  private  capital  issues  have  been  on  the  increase  throughout 
the  w^ar,  and  the  total  for  1918  was  twice  that  for  1913.  Large  sums 
were  invested  in  shares  (and  a  small  amount  in  debenture  bonds) 
of  banks  and  similar  institutions.  In  1913  these  investments  nomi- 
nally amounted  to  24,713,000  florins  ($9,934,626),  in  1914  to  18,262,500 
florins  ($7,341,525),  and  in  1915  to  16,377,500  florins  ($6,583,755). 
But  in  the  latter  year  banking  business  had  developed  so  largely 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  shares  and  bonds  issued  was  as  high  as 
75,590,875  florins  ($30,387,531),  and  1917  and  1918  show  totals  of 
52,888,300  florins  ($21,261,096)  and  62,615,350  florins  ($25,171,370), 
respectively.  Consequentl3%  the  issue  of  banking  shares  and  bonds 
absorbed  more  than  225,000,000  florins  ($90,450,000)  during  1914- 
1918,  which  gives  some  indication  of  the  enormous  development  of 
these  institutions. 

Large  sums  have  also  been  absorbed  by  industrial  concerns.  About 
12  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  induce  the  Dutch  capitalist  to  invest 
money  in  home  industries.  The  flourishing  state  of  various  enter- 
prises and  the  good  educational  work  of  some  issuing  houses  has, 
however,  graduallv  aroused  his  interest,  and  in  1913  a  total  sum  of 
26,638,525  florins  ($10,708,687)  was  invested  in  this  class  of  paper; 
in  1914, 16,689,500  florins  ($6,709,179)  ;  and  in  1915,31,756,500  florins 
($12,766,113).  The  following  vear  the  total  increased  to  53,397,205 
florins  ($21,465,676),  and  in  1917  to  70,736,850  florins  ($28,436,213), 
whereas  1918  shows  a  total  of  59,396.100  florins  ($23,877,232).  A 
grand  total  of  231.976,155  florins  ($93,254,413)  has  therefore  been 
taken  up  during  the  past  five  years.  Numerous  concerns  have  been 
enabled  by  the  war,  which  entirely  or  almost  entirely  stopped  foreign 
competition,  to  strengthen  their  financial  position  so  considerably 
that  they  will  probably  be  able  to  withstand  competition  now  that 
normal  conditions  are  gradually  returning  and  will  continue  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  yield  on  the  capital  invested  in  them.  Large 
sums  have  also  been  absorbed  by  actual  war  concerns. 
Financial  Position  of  Shipping  Companies — Sugar- Plantation  Shares. 

During  1917  and  1918  large  amounts  of  capital  were  also  invested 
in  shipping  companies,  amounting  to  43,925,500  florins  ($17,658,051) 
and  41,702,850  florins  ($16,764,545),  respectivelv,  against  3.456,500 
florins  ($1,389,513)  in  1916,  12,105,000  florins  ($4,866,210)  in  1915, 
4,353,500  florins  ($1,750,107)  in  1914,  and  7.127,700  florins  ($2,865,- 
335)  in  1913.  Probably  no  branch  of  industry  is  in  such  a  strong- 
financial  position  as  the  large  Dutch  shipping  companies,  and  freight 
must  drop  to  extremely  low  levels  to  make  the  payment  of  satis- 
factory dividends  impossible. 

Large  sums  have  been  invested  in  Dutch  East  Indian  sugar-planta- 
tion companies  and  trading  companies.  The  investments  in  the 
former  have  been  very  profitable  to  the  capitalists,  as  the  quotations 
of  sugar-plantation  shares  have  reached  record  levels,  owing  to  the 
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splendid  prices  paid  for  this  commodity.  In  1918  business  looked 
very  bad  for  a  short  time,  as  sugar  was  being  sold  at  a  very  low  price 
and  quotations  on  the  stock  exchange  dropped  to  very  low  levels. 

The  amounts  invested  in  the  various  kinds  of  companies  in  re- 
cent years  are  shown  below.  The  high  totals  shown  fox-  oil  concerns 
were  due  to  new  capital  issues  b}^  the  Royal  Dutch  and  affiliated  com- 
panies. 


Companies. 


Bankin?  and  credit  institu- 
tions   

Mortgage  banks 

Industrial  concerns 

Dutch  East  Indian  sugar- 
plantatinn  and  trading 
companies 

Mining;  companies 

Oil  companies 

Rubber  companies 

Shipping;  companies 

T  oliacco-plantation  com- 
panies.  

Tea-plantation  companies 

Railway  companies 

Tramway  companies 

All  other  companies 


Total. 


S9, 934, 626 
3,486,879 
10,708,687 


2,697.922 

1,583,880 

10,207,262 

908,520 

2, 865,. 335 

1,445,129 

175,875 

11,604,684 

2,. 560, 287 

2,229,833 


60,408,919 


1914 


$7,311,525 
3,202,734 
6,709,179 


5,4.54,33;] 


251,250 
276.375 
, 750, 107 


160,800 

120,600 

11,266,0.50 

3,390,870 

1,. 551, 971 


41,475,797 


1915 


S6,5S3,7,55 

1,374,840 

12,766,113 


990,327 


5,915,430 

'4^S66,'2i6' 

552,750 


23,418,510 
1,770,810 
1,063,430 


830,387,  .531 
4,654,979 
21,465,676 


5,292,993 
1,728,600 
7,590,483 
.522,600 
1,389,513 

462,300 
39,587 


1,110,324 
3,789,613 


78,434,199 


?21,261.096 
2,651,471 
2'<,436,213 


12,110,953 


2,003,970 
17,658,051 

2,397,930 


5,628,000 

'sigeoiiii" 


101,107,855 


1918 


•525,171,370 

4,047,517 

23,877,232 


17, 70S, 100 

80,400 

17, 190, 726 

779, 8S0 

16,764,545 


13,689,708 
"  5,' 422,' 367 


124,731,845 


The  amounts  invested  in  railway  companies  are  practically  en- 
tirely represented  by  issues  of  debentures  by  Dutch  and  Dutch  East 
Indian  concerns. 

Treasury  Receipts. 

Government  receipts  during  1918  amounted  to  iplOO.191,241,  com- 
pared with  $94,499,780  during  1917.  The  following  table  gives  in 
detail  the  amounts  collected: 


Items. 

1917 

1918 

Items. 

1917 

1918 

Direct  taxes: 

Real  estate 

$6,602,319 
5, 657, 865 

19,547,746 
1,405,808 

12,60.5,341 
658,745 

11,910,117 

997, 599 

927, 201 

5,021,4.56 

5,388,910 

7,397,971 

264,223 

$6, 638,  .503 
5,500,064 

22,847,0.39  i 
1,297,338  ; 

15,719,380 

043,968 

7,  .597, 927 

1,141,045 

451,929  , 
4,. 346, 876 

5, 1.55, 817  i 
12,431,662 

Indirect  taxes — cent. 

Inheritance  tax 

Import  duties 

$8,9.34,839 

4,467,922 

554 

274,238 

268 

696, 875 

65, 085 

1,172,599 

263,372 

85, 1.57 

153, 576 

810,485,819 
3,453  792 

Domestic 

Income 

Tax  on  legal  documents. . 
C  harges  on  gold  and  silver 
articles: 

Capital 

Excises: 

308  160 

Wine 

330 

Spirits 

Statistical  dues 

Dues  on  mines 

429, 795 

Salt 

Dominions 

1,251,. 595 

Slaughtering 

State  lottery              

264, 795 

Indirect  taxes: 

Revenue  dues 

Hunting  and  fishing 

Pilot  dues 

111,586 
113,821 

Registration  dues 

Mortgage  dues 

Total 

94,499,786 

100,191,241 

Additional  taxes  for  the  loan  fund  of  1914  were 


iLoms. 

1917 

1918 

Items. 

1917 

1198 

Direct  taxes: 

SI, 326, 030 
1,3'<J,199 

7.07.i,129 
'510,2.37 

2,. 521, 068 
131,749 

1,191,012 

81,330,150 

975,383  ' 
9, 078, 425 
488,8:39  1 

3, 143, 876 
128,794 

759,792 

Indirect  taxes: 

Revenue  dues  on  foreign 
stock  .                  

8349,  .594 
240, 183 
26, 360 

Domestic 

?201,4i6 

Registration  dues 

1  75^ 

Excises: 

Total 

14,783,561 

16, 103. 423 

Wine 

Spirits  (inland  and  for- 
eign)   

The  war-profits  tax  for  1918  amounted  to  $06,045,306  and  the  taxes 
for  defense  to  $21,041,211,  making  a  total  of  $87,680,517. 
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Foreign  Trade  of  the  Netherlands, 

As  the  method  of  keeping  the  customs  statistics  of  the  Netherlands 
underwent  a  radical  change  on  January  1,  1917,  it  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  draw  any  reliable  comparisons  between  the  foreign  trade 
for  1917  and  1918  and  that  of  previous  years.  It  has  also  been  im- 
possible to  obtani  official  statistics  of  the  total  foreign  trade. 

The  w^ar  natufally  greatly  reduced  the  volume  of  the  Dutch  trade, 
as  the  greater  part  of  it  was  transit  trade,  based  principally  on  the 
German  hintei'land  (the  industrial  districts  of  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalia), and  trade  in  colonial  products.  In  1918  the  blockade  meas- 
ures against  the  Netherhmds  cut  off  all  traffic  with  the  Dutch  colonies, 
and  the  imports  of  commodities  urgently  needed  by  the  country, 
such  as  wheat,  barle^',  and  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats,  were 
made  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  normal  times  Holland  exports  large  quantities  of  dairy  produce, 
vegetables,  meat,  and  eggs.  However,  as  the  war  caused  a  great 
shortage  of  cattle  food  in  the  country  itself,  large  quantities  having 
been  exported  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  the  live  stock  was  insufficiently 
fed,  and  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  eggs  decreased  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  people  suffered  considerably,  particularly  the 
poorer  classes. 
Total  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  commodities  imported  in  1917  amounted  to  approximately 
5,048,275  tons  but  in  1918  dropped  to  2,579,196  tons;  the  exports  in 
1917  amounted  to  738,535  tons  and  in  1918  to  only  298,536  tons.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  1917,  which  had  greatly  diminished  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  amounted  to  795,500,000  florins  ($319,- 
791,000)  and  in  1918  dropped  to  458.100,000  florins  ($184,156,000); 
whereas  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1917  amounted  to  512,000,000 
florins  ($205,824,000)  and  in  1918  to  156,300,000  florins  ($62,832,600). 

Imports  from  England  in  1917  amounted  to  156,175,312  florins 
($62,782,475),  but  in^l918  they  decreased  to  35,192,262  florins  ($14,- 
147,289)  ;  exports  to  England  in  1917  amounted  to  162,383,543  florins 
($65,278,184)  and  in  1918  to  only  44,482,593  florins  ($17,882,002). 

Trade  with  Germany,  it  seems,  was  better  maintained  in  1918.  In 
1917  the  exports  to  that  countrv  amounted  to  205,211,512  florins 
($82,495,028)  and  in  1918  to  102,983,309  florins  ($41,399,290).  The 
imports  from  Germanv  in  1917  amounted  to  174,030.452  florins 
($69,960,241)  and  in  1918  to  234.796,124  florins  ($94,388,042 )._  It 
is  contended  that  these  higher  figures  are  not  due  to  larger  quantities 
imported,  but  to  the  excessive  prices  paid  for  the  goods. 

The  principal  commodities  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  1918 
were  1,259,144  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  75,487,322  florins  ($30,345,903), 
of  which  69,058.140  florins  ($27,761,372)  worth  was  from  Germany; 
iron,  steel,  and  hardware,  88,200,000  florins  ($35,456,400),  of  which 
69,600,000  florins  ($27,979,200)  worth  was  from  Germany  and 
15,100.000  florins  ($6,070,200)  from  Sweden;  machines,  agricultural 
implements,  and  steam  engines,  47,573,203  florins  ($19,124,427),  of 
which  27,484,744  florins  ($11,048,867)  worth  was  from  Germany, 
11,460,333  florins  ($4,607,055)  from  Sweden,  3.820,828  florins  ($1,- 
535,973)  from  Switzerland,  2,056,011  florins  ($826,516)  from  Den- 
mark, and  1,570,316  florins  ($631,267)  from  Great  Britain;  trass  and 
cement,  13,470,545  florins   ($5,415,159),  of  which  13,265,088  florins 
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($5,332,565)  was  from  Germany;  lumber,  74,891,492  florins  ($30,- 
106,379),  of  Avhich  54,957,490  florins  ($22,092,911)  was  credited  to 
Sweden  and  12,634,433  florins  ($5,079,042)  to  Germany;  paper,  14,- 
905,651  florins  ($5,992,071),  of  which  6,857.992  florins  ($2,756,912) 
worth  was  from  Germany,  4,369,819  florins  ($1,756,667)  from  Nor- 
way, and  2,185,607  florins  ($878,614)  from  Sweden;  crude  salt,  8,065,- 
705  florins  ($3,242,413),  of  which  8.064,205  florins  ($3,241,810)  worth 
was  from  Germany;  groundnut  oil,  784,212  florins  ($315,253),  of 
which  783,372  florins  ($314,915)  worth  was  from  England;  sesame 
oil,  4,055,225  florins  ($1,630,200).  entirely  from  (xreat  Britain;  rape- 
seed  oil,  3,323,483  florins  ($1,336,040),' of  which  3,318,108  florins 
($1,333,879)  worth  was  from  Great  Britain;  coconut  oil,  1,084,495 
florins  ($435,967),  of  which  807,289  florins  ($324,530)  worth  was 
from  Great  Britain;  soya-bean  oil,  2.138.152  florins  ($859,537),  en- 
tirely from  Great  Britain ;  and  other  vegetable  oils,  5,225,978  florins 
($2,i00,843),  of  which  5,221,393  florins  f$2.099,000)  was  from  Great 
Britain. 
Leading  Exports. 

In  1918  the  Xetherlands  exported  margarine  to  the  value  of  14,- 
246,731  florins  ($5,727,185),  of  which  14,217,479  florins  ($5,715,426) 
worth  went  to  Great  Britain ;  and  butter  to  the  value  of  7,241,234 
florins  ($2,910,976),  of  which  4,832,085  florins  ($1,942,497)  worth 
went  to  Gennany  and  1,766,034  florins  ($709,945)  to  Great  Britain. 
Exports  of  cheese  were  valued  at  19,946.245  florins  ($8,018,390),  9,- 
372,512  florins  ($3,767,750)  Avorth  being  taken  by  (lermany  and 
6.953,327  florins  ($2,795,237)  worth  by  (jreat  Britain.  The  export 
of  eggs  was  2,017,733  florins  ($811,128)  ;  linseed,  4.(549,972  florins 
($1,869,288),  of  which  3,210,750  florins  ($1,290,721)  worth  went  to 
England;  potatoes,  1,753.417  florins  ($704,873)  ;  flax.  4,894,326  florins 
($1,967,519),  of  which  2,171,049  florins  ($872,761)  worth  went  to 
Great  Britain  and  Irelancl;  chemical  products,  2.652,778  florins  ($1,- 
066,416)  ;  earthenware  and  porcelain,  1,462.250  florins  ($587,824)  ; 
window  glass,  1,734,457  florins  ($697,251)  ;  paper,  13.753,884  florins 
($5,529,061),  of  which  7,490.234  florins  ($3,011,074)  worth  went  to 
Great  Britain;  sugar,  4,826,520  florins  ($1,940,261),  of  which  3.402.- 
680  florins  ($1,367,877)  worth  went  to  Great  Britain;  Dutch  East 
Indian  tobacco,  14,000,212  florins  ($5,628,085)  ;  American  tobacco, 
5,905,199  florins  ($2,373,890)  ;  and  cigars,  24,544,000  florins 
($9,866,688). 

The  above  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  monthly  statistics 
of  the  principal  articles  of  conunerce,  which,  however,  do  not  men- 
tion several  important  commodities.     Complete  statistics  have  not 
been  published  since  1915. 
Declared  Exports  to  TJiiited  States. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
various  consular  districts  of  the  Netherlands  for  1918  and  the  three 
preceding  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Dis'.ri  ts. 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191-i 

Rotterdam.            

$5,903,140 

S7.42S.  HI 

83,564,030 

20,383,113 

919,943 

3,500 

SI , 391, 281 

19, -575, 915  1  37,0-o;s.30 

2,45S,42-t  i     2,C3C,G-1G 

5S,G21  1          28,373 

r>,  681, 619 

The  Hague              .                      

92, 324 

Total 

27,896,100     47.1G3.960 

24,870,592 

8,165,224 

' 
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The  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
amounted  to  $75,G58  in  1917  and  to  $26,428  in  1918;  to  Hawaii, 
$9,72T  in  1917  and  nothing  in  1918;  and  to  Porto  Rico,  $5,620  in  1917 
and  nothing  in  1918.  There  were  no  exports  from  Luxemburg  to 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  in- 
voiced for  shipment  to  the  United  States  from  all  consulates  during 
the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 


Antiquities 

Art,  works  of 

Balances 

Bead  trimmings 

Biscuits  and  wafers 

Books -  -• 

Buttons 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes . . 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  butter 

Confectionery 

Cotton  goods  and  laces 

Decolorizing  carbon 

Diamonds,  polished 

Diamonds,  rough 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electric  lamps  and  supplies.. 

Fertilizers - 

Fibers  and  textile  grasses 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glue  and  glue  size , 

Gold  and  silver  ware 

Herring,  pickled 

Hides  and  skins 


1917 


SS6, 611 

32, 486 

r-,,  293 

49, 583 

8, 317 

15, 766 

11,764 

736, 141 

189, 635 

9, 844 

189,010 


,504,345 

8,398 

56, 250 

10, 356 

60. 990 

103,011 

5,400 

30, 426 

197, 251 

2,582 

187,449 

,318,801 


$26, 867 
1,620 


27, 719 
3,337 
39, 490 


8,386 

23, 678 

6, 137, 157 

4,166 

7,790 
8,470 


75, 977 
4,006 

46, 293 
2,213 


Articles. 


Household  effects 

Matches 

Matting  and  mats 

Metal  manu''actures 

Milk  and  dairy  products 

Moss,  sea  and  "peat 

Oils 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper  and  printed  matter 

Paper  stock  and  rags , 

Plants  and  bulbs , 

Seeds,  sugar-beet,  etc 

Spices , 

Spirits , 

Straw  covers , 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  rattan   manufac- 
tures   

Yarn,  Turkish  rod 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$9, 

35, 

72, 

6, 

22, 

117, 

53, 

158, 

1,975, 

182, 

50, 

130, 

22, 

2,054, 


18, 682 
35, 965 
93. 437 


24,870,592 


S2,215 


5,217 


19, 785 

38,941 

120 


1,230,295 

427, 508 

2,917 


4, 086 


16,371 


Shipments  to  "United  States  from  Rotterdam  District. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 


articles   declared   at   the   consulate 
United  States  in  1917  and  1918 : 


general 


at   Rotterdam   for   the 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value.     !  Quantity. 


Value. 


Arts,  works  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Milk,  condensed pounds. 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electric  lamps,  incandescent  (including  bulbs) . .  .number . 

Fertilizers tons . 

Fibers  and  textile  grasses poimds. 

Furs  and  fur  skins number . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver  ware 

Hides: 

Calf- 
Dry pounds. 

Salted do. . . 

Cattle^,  salted do. . . 

Iron,  machinery,  etc 

Matches gross. 

Matting  and  mats square  yards. 

Metal  manufactures 

Moss,  peat tons. 

Paints  and  colors pounds. 

Paper  and  printed  matter do. . . 

Paper  stock  and  rags do. . . 

Plants  and  bullis: 

Bulbs  and  flower  roots thousands. 

Nursery  stock 

Seeds,  sugar-beet,  etc poimds . 

Spices do . . . 

Spirits gallons . 


635, 858 


79,  461 

331 

43. 242 


45, 595 
271,578 
572, 084 


20, 000 
£34 


302 

1,122,?05 

111,200 

911, 0S3 

186,  008 


1, 124,  750 
66,  865 
60, 787 


S2, 632 

112,948 

72.774 

51,498 

10, 356 

60. 990 

103.011 

5,400 

30, 200 

2,582 


37, 

451, 

191, 

4, 

9, 

3, 
3, 

72. 
24, 

45, 


1,  690,  466 

168, 380 

89, 096 

12, 476 

58, 007 


24,620 


S3, 770 
3,439 


7,275 
8,470 


75, 977 
4.006 


2,000 


2,237 

"3,"  756 


81,063 


1, 072, 680 
48, 458 
138, 617 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

S22, 132 
m.  039 
8, 039 
12,615 
35,965 
83,658 

Tobacco,  leaf 

pounds.. 

79, 926 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  rattan  manufactures 

$4, 686 

Yarn,  Turkish  red 

pounds.. 

46,206 

All  other  articles 

15,910 

Total 

3, 564, 036 

1,391,281 

Dutch  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

In  the  .seventeenth  century  the  Xetherhmds  and  England  were  the 
leading  .shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world.  England  has  retained 
her  supremacy  to  the  present  day,  but  the  Netherlands  has  gradually 
dropped  into  a  much  less  prominent  position.  A  change  for  the 
better  Avas,,  however,  noticed  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  growth  of  the  Dutch  mercantile  marine  and  the  desire  of  the 
Dutch  shipowners  to  support  home  industry  caused  a  revival  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  Netherlands.  The  conditions  were  not 
unfavorable  for  such  a  revival.  The  many  and  excellent  waterways 
offered  convenient  sites  for  shipyards  and  slips,  and  the  low  prices  of 
iron  and  steel  then  prevailing  encouraged  profitable  exploitation. 

The  greatest  development,  however,  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
decade,  the  production  of  the  Dutch  shipbuilding  yards  amounting 
to  99,000  registered  tons  in  1912,  104,300  in  1913,'  118,200  in  1914, 
113,000  in  1915,  180,200  in  1916,  148,800  in  1917.  and  74,000  in  1918! 
If  the  supply  of  shipbuilding  materials  could  have  continued,  the 
advance  since  1915  would  have  been  still  greater.  But  from  1916 
Germany,  Holland's  principal  supplier  of  shipbuilding  steel,  began 
to  diminish  its  exports  to  such  extent  that  in  1917  the  imports  into 
Holland  did  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  normal  figures. 

AVhile  the  number  of  ships  being  built  abroad  for  Dutch  owniers 
has  gradually  decreased,  the  number  of  ships  ordered  in  Holland  for 
foreign  owners  has  greatly  increased — from  5,400  gross  registered 
tons  in  1913  to  18,000  in  1914,  49,360  in  1915,  84,525  in  1916,  63.750 
in  1917,  and  62,630  in  1918. 
Extension  and  Improvement  of  Yards. 

The  enormous  increase  of  shipbuilding  in  the  Netherlands  during 
1915  has  not,  as  might  be  expected,  been  made  possible  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  yards,  but  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  existing  yards.  The  only  new  yard  established 
during  the  war  is  that  of  the  New  Waterway  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
Schiedam,  which  is  controlled  by  British  capital. 

The  largest  steamer  built  in  the  Netherlands  was  a  vessel  of  11,800 
gross  register  tons,  built  in  the  yards  of  the  Netherlands  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,"at  Amsterdam.  This  company  is  one  of  those  which  have 
considerably  increased  their  capacity  during  the  past  few  years.  It 
has  laid  down  a  new  yard  on  one  side  of  the  River  Y,  at  Amsterdam, 
Avith  sufficient  space  for- scA^en  large  slips  (accommodating  ships  of 
870  feet  in  length),  enabling  .ships  of  the  size  of  the  Aquitania  to  be 
laid  down.  When  this  yard  is  fully  completed  the  company  will 
possess  a  total  of  12  slips. 
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The  Kotterdam  Dry  Dock  Co.,  at  Eotterdam,  has  until  recently 
occupied  the  second  place  among  the  Dutch  shipbuilders.  This  com- 
pany builds  principally  cargo  steamers  of  a  standard  type.  It  also 
manufactures  marine  engines. 

The  New  Waterway  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Schiedam,  although  still 
a  very  young  concern,  at  the  present  time  occupies  the  second  place, 
owing  largely  to  the  British  capital  invested  therein, 

Wilton's  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Rotterdam,  has 
joined  interests  with  the  Holland- America  Line  and  will  soon  es- 
tablish an  entirely  new  3'ard  on  a  site  between  Schiedam  and  Vlaar- 
dingen.  The  company's  plan  is  not  to  make  ordinary  slips,  but  to 
have  graving  docks  which  can  be  entered  by  means  of  gates.  The 
first  dock  will  serve  to  build  ships  up  to  650  feet  in  length,  and  the 
second  to  build  ships  up  to  980  feet.  A  dry  dock  capable  of  lifting 
ships  of  40,000  tons  is  also  planned. 

Of  the  remaining  yards  the  Royal  Shipbuilding  Co.  "  De  Schelde,'' 
at  Flushing;  the  Feyenoord  Yards,  at  Rotterdam,  the  Dordrecht 
Shipyards,  at  Dordrecht;  and  Burgerhout's  Engineering  &  Ship- 
building Co.,  and  Van  der  Kuy  &  Van  Ree's  Engineering  Co.,  both 
at  Rotterdam,  have  increased  their  capacity  considerably. 
Manufacture  of  Marine  Engines — Future  of  Industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Xetherlands  Shipbuilding  Co..  which 
orders  its  engines  almost  exclusively  from  the  Werkspoor,  at  Am- 
sterdam, all  the  companies  make  their  own  marine  engines. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  Dutch  shipbuilding  industry  is 
bright,  provided  the  question  of  raw  materials  is  satisfactorily 
solved.  There  is  no  lack  of  orders;  in  fact,  a  number  of  Dutch 
orders  have  been  placed  in  England,  the  Dutch  yards  being  fully 
engaged  for  some  time  to  come.  This  industry  is  accordingly  look- 
ing forward  with  great  impatience  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Netherlands  Blast  Furnace  and  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  for  which 
a  capital  of  25,000,000  florins  ($10,050,000)  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. Pending  the  establishment  of  the  works,  this  company  has 
interested  itself  to  the  extent  of  3,000.000  florins  ($1,206,000)  in  the 
Netherlands  Steel  Foundry  at  Zuilen,  near  Utrecht,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  latter  to  erect  mills  capable  of  making  certain  profiles-  which 
are  in  great  demand  in  Holland. 

Shipping  at  Rotterdam. 

Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  are  the  leading  seaports  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  onh'  ones  in  the  country  where  ocean-going  vessels 
are  regularly  entered  and  cleared.  Although  Amsterdam  is  the 
capital  and  largest  city,  Rotterdam  is  the  largest  seaport  and  the 
center  of  all  Dutch  shipping.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  seaport  on 
the  Continent  at  the  present  time.  [See  Supplement  No.  9a  to  Com- 
merce Reports  for  July  12,  1919.] 

The  traffic  in  the  harbors  of  Rotterdam,  which  already  in  1917 
had  decreased  to  one-tenth  of  its  dimension  in  1913,  further  decreased 
from  1,630  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,384,980  net,  in  1917,  to  1,341 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,315,492  net,  in  1918.  The  inland  ship- 
ping also  continued  its  downward  tendency,  dropping  from  143,923 
vessels,  with  20,473,270  tons,  in  1917  to  only  123,593  vessels,  with 
15,283,471  tons,  in  1918;  the  decrease  is  even  larger  when  compared 
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with  the  figures  for  1913,  when  164,943  inhmcl  vessels,  measuring 
30,480,307  tons,  came  to  Rotterdam, 

The  nationality  and  the  tonnage  of  the  seagoing  vessels  entered  at 
Rotterdam  in  1918  a^'e  shown  below : 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Nat  ionality. 

Number. 

Tons. 

87 
6 
241 
19 
405 
10 
9 

342,307 
53,304 

477,061 
34,(5.50 

605, 679 
89,361 
42,666 

Norwegian 

00 

77 
2 

201  514 

Braziiiau 

Portuguese ...  . 

13  272 

British 

Swedish 

211  895 

Danisli   . 

United  States  . 

4  425 

Dutch 

Total 

91S 

2,076  134 

German 

General  Review  of  the  Port  of  Rotterdam. 

As  a  result  of  the  inactivity  of  shipping  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam, 
the  finances  of  the  city  decreased  considerably.  The  harbor  dues 
of  sea  and  inland  vessels,  which  amounted  to  more  than  $1,165,800 
in  1913,  decreased  to  $281,400  in  1918,  notwithstanding  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  tariff,  and  other  receipts  derived  from  harbor 
traffic  and  shipping  decreased  proportionally.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  municipahty  experienced  more  than  ever  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluence of  the  high  prices  of  coal  and  other  necessities,  of  the  ex- 
penses caused  by  the  distribution  law,  of  salary  increases  and  war 
bonuses,  of  the  demands  made  by  the  poorhouses  and  hospitals,  etc., 
in  consequence  whereof  the  expenses  of  the  city  were  considerably 
larger  than  ever  before. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  standstill  of  traflic  and  the  shortage  of 
coal  and  raw  materials  caused  a  large  increase  in  unemployment. 
The  number  of  unemployed  who  were  registered  with  the  General 
Commission  for  Relief,  the  City  College  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  Insurance  for  the  Unemployed  amounted  to  10,000.  A 
large  number  of  employers,  however,  kept  their  laborers  engaged  on 
more  or  less  unnecessary  work,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  increasing 
the  number  of  unemployed.  The  demobilized  soldiers  who  are  not 
able  to  find  work  are  receiving  assistance  from  the  Government, 
The  municipality  is  furnishing  considerable  construction  work  to 
men  who  might  otherwise  be  unemployed.  This  work,  which  in- 
cludes the  erection  of  buildings  with  money  advanced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  become  of  much  importance.  Of  l,76l2  buildings  com- 
pleted in  1918,  1,568  were  built  from  public  means,  and  of  the  1,283 
buildings  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year,  no  less 
than  1,143  also  belonged  in  this  class.  The  building  trade  is  accord- 
ingly for  the  most  part  dependent  upon  municipal  labor. 

Dock  Laborers  Strike — Population. 

On  July  19  the  Dock  Laborers'  Union  at  Rotterdam  proclaimed 
a  strike,  not  for  an  increase  in  wages,  but  for  an  increase  in  the 
amounts  paid  to  registered  clock  laborers  without  employment. 
These  men,  6,500  in  number,  were  being  paid  weekly  on  the  per- 
centage of  their  wages  when  working,  by  a  combination  of  ship- 
owners, together  with  the  Royal  National  Relief  Commission.  The 
result  was  that  the  relief  was  stopped  immediately.  This  strike  se- 
riously affected  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  which  was 
obliged  to  direct  its  vessels  to  Amsterdam  or  Flushing  to  be  dis- 
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charged.  On  August  14,  however,  the  commission  engaged  the  serv- 
ices of  interned  Belgian  soldiers  to  discharge  the  vessels  in  port,  with 
the  result  that  on  August  17  the  laborers  resolved  to  commence  work 
again.  On  September  '2  the  Shipping  Federation  established  an- 
other relief  fund  for  2,000  men,  including  600  men  of  the  Holland- 
America  Line  and  Rotterdam  Lloj^d. 

The  shortage  of  work  in  the  past  year  has  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  movement  of  the  population.  In  every  month  of  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  March,  the  total  nuuiber  of  departures  surpassed  that  of 
arrivals.  The  population  decreased  by  a  total  of  2,397  inhabitants,  of 
which  1G2  are  noted  for  the  Hook  of  Holland.  Although  this  loss 
Avas  covered  by  the  increase  of  births,  the  difference  was  far  more 
unfavorable  than  heretofore,  amounting  to  3,475  in  1918,  against 
7,338  in  1917.  The  total  number  of  births  was  11,156,  or  22.35  x^er 
1,000,  against  24.40  per  1,000  in  1917,  29.36  in  1914,  and  34.90  in 
1904,  showing  a  very  lai'ge  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mor- 
tality Avas  very  high,  especially  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  the  deaths  numbering  7,681, 
against  5,720  in  1917,  or  15.39  per  1,000,  against  11.55  in  1917.  In 
November  and  Deceml^er  the  deaths  even  surpassed  the  births,  and, 
as  a  result  thereof,  the  population  decreased  by  683,  while  the  in- 
creasing emigration  caused  another  decrease  of  985.  On  January  1, 
1919,  the  total  population  of  the  municipality,  including  the  Hook 
of  Holland,  amounted  to  501,299,  against  500,223  on  January  1,  1918, 
shoAving  an  increase  of  onh^  1,076.  The  population  of  the  Hook 
of  Holland  decreased  in  1918  by  109. 
Favorable  Geograpliical  Position  of  Rotterdam. 

If  the  opportunities  for  development  of  a  trading  port  or  center 
depend  upon  its  geographical  position  the  port  of  Rotterdam  is 
privileged  above  all  other  ports  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Its 
connection  Avith  the  hinterland  by  means  of  the  Rhine,  by  far  the 
largest  river  of  Avestern  Europe,  and  its  access  to  the  sea  have  so 
far  met  all  requirements.  The  various  harbors  are  continually  being 
dredged  and  improved,  and  large  Avorks  are  continually'  in  the  course 
of  construction. 

The  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  New  Waterway,  is  a  Avide  and  open  riA'er 
AA'hich  can  be  entered  at  any  time  by  A^essels  of  great  draft.  The 
least  depth  at  low  tide  at  the  Hook  of  Holland  is  30  feet  8  inches  in 
the  navigable  Avater  of  400  feet  Avidth.  BetAveen  the  Hook  and  Rot- 
terdam the  least  depth  at  the  shallowest  place  is  27  feet  8  inches,  and, 
if  care  is  taken  in  passing  this  ]:)lace  at -high  tide,  a  A'essel  drawing 
31  feet  4  inches  may  readily  reach  the  docks  of  Rotterdam.  In  1913, 
25  steamers  draAving  30  feet  and  more  steamed  up  the  Ncav  Water- 
way. The  difference  betAveen  high  and  Ioav  tide  in  the  Ncav  Water- 
way is  only  4  feet  8  inches.  Plans  for  the  future  are  to  increase  the 
depth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  vessels  of  a  maximum  draft 
of  40  feet  8  inches  to  enter  at  high  tide,  a  de})th  Avhich  is  noAv  aimed 
at  for  the  improA'cnient  of  a  few  of  the  largest  ports  and  their  en- 
trances. Comparatively  large  steamers  can  navigate  the  river  to  the 
German  hinterland  free  of  all  obstacles,  there  being  no  locks  and 
the  bridges  being  high.  As  to  cheapness  of  transportation  by  water 
to  the  hinterland,  it  is  expected  that  Rotterdam  will  retain  a  great 
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advantage  as  compared  with  other  ports,  if  the  freedom  of  shipping 
on  the  Rhine  is  maintained. 

Plans  for  Establishment  of  Cotton  Exchange. 

Although  the  textile  industry  is  rather  an  important  one  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Dutch  spinners  covered  their  requirements  before 
the  war  principally  in  Bremen  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in 
Liverpool.  However,  the  spinners  in  PloUand  and  elsewhere  became 
rather  dissatisfied  with  the  practices  of  the  Bremen  merchants,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1915  the  different  cliambers  of  commerce 
in  the  Dutch  spinning  district  (Enschede,  Hengelo,  Oldenzaal,  Al- 
melo,  and  Borne)  applied  to  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce 
suggesting  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  found  a  cotton  ex- 
change at  Rotterdam,  to  be  opened  after  the  war. 

The  matter  was  taken  into  careful  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  support  of  spinners  in  Holland  as  well  as  abroad  had  to  be 
secured,  but  owing  to  the  irregularities  experienced  through  Bremen 
they  looked  favorably  upon  such  an  exchange,  the  more  so  as  the 
shipping  from  Rotterdam  upon  its  good  waterways  would  guarantee 
much  cheaper  freight  rates  on  the  Rivers  Rhine  and  Meuse  to  Bel- 
gium, the  W'Cst  and  south  of  Germany,  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  even 
to  Austria  and  Italy,  than  those  by  rail  from  Bremen.  Rotterdam 
also  owns  several  regular  direct  steamship  lines  to  Denmark,  Nor- 
wa3',  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  to  the  Baltic  ports  of  Germany,  so 
that  for  these  countries  as  well  it  may  favorably  compete  with 
Bremen.  Moreover,  the  leading  Rotterdam  steamship  companies  in- 
tend to  start  direct  lines  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  to  Rot- 
terdam at  rates  not  above  those  quoted  to  Bremen. 

Rotterdam  Firms  Favor  Cotton- Exchange  Scheme. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  plan  to  establish  a  cotton  exchange 
at  Rotterdam  was  favorably  received  by  the  leading  Rotterdam  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  and  several  important  firms  decided  to  take  up 
this  new  line  of  business,  securing  the  assistance  of  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced cotton  men.  The  large  dock  companies  agreed  to  support 
the  scheme  by  taking  the  initiative  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
cotton  warehouse,  in  order  to  assure  a  good  and  at  the  same  time 
economical  handling  of  this  commodity. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  support  which  had  already  been 
given,  the  president  of  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  in- 
vited all  parties  interested  to  a  meeting,  at  which  the  Rotterdam 
Cotton  Association  was  established  by  exclusively  Dutch  merchants 
and  spinners.  At  this  meeting  a  guaranty  fund  was  pledged,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  exchange  during 
the  first  years  of  its  operation,  as,  of  course,  the  revenues  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses. 

The  Rotterdam  rules  have  recently  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
Washington  and  Liverpool  standards,  but  on  the  whole  these  rules 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Bremen  Exchange,  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  buyers  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  shippers  in  the 
United  States,  are  fully  accustomed  to  them, 
large  Warehouses  for  Storage  of  Cotton. 

Large  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  cotton  have  been  built  on  the 
River 'Meuse,  where  the  Holland- America  Line  intends  to  discharge 
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the  cargoes  of  cotton  entering  the  port  of  Eotterdam.  Barges  draw- 
ing 20  feet  of  Avater  can  enter  the  harbor  along  which  the  warehouses 
are  bnih.  The  qnay  alongside  has  a  length  of  927  feet,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  plant  covers  47,207  square  feet.  The  warehouses  are 
built  of  solid  concrete  and  steel  throughout,  with  a  length  of  460 
feet  and  a  depth  of  143  feet,  comprising  five  coni])artments  divided 
by  fireproof  walls,  with  all  openings  protected  by  rolling  steel  doors. 
They  have  a  total  capacity  of  32,n00  bales  of  cotton  of  normal  size. 
Every  part,  even  the  cotton  sampling  room  on  top  of  the  building, 
is  protected  by  a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers,  and  hydrants  are 
placed  at  regular  intervals.  The  supply  of  water  is  guaranteed  by 
the  electric  pumps,  a  water  tower  and  water  tank  on  the  wharf,  and 
the  city  mains  in  front  of  the  building. 

Each  compartment  forms  one  large  room  40  feet  high.  26  feet  of 
the  height  being  planned  for  piling  up  the  bales,  while  the  space  of 
14  feet  overhead  gives  room  for  an  intricate  sj^stem  of  hanging  rails 
and  switches,  along  which  the  bales  may  be  moved  by  automatic 
electric  trucks  at  rate  of  200  feet  per  minute.  This  system  has  been 
adopted  after  careful  examination  of  many  devices. 

Tlie  whole  plan,  the  transportation  method  as  well  as  the  cars,  is 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  cotton  corporation  and 
adds  to  a  quick  dispatch  and  a  cutting  down  of  expenses  to  the 
lowest  point. 

The  cotton  warrants,  representing  50  bales,  issued  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  association,  are  accepted  by  the  Dutch  bankers  and 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  first-class  securities  for  banking  pur- 
poses. 

The  Hide  Market — Tanning  Materials. 

The  year  1918  was  very  unfavorable  for  the  hide  and  leather  trade. 
There  were  no  imports  of  Java  hides.  Lots  contracted  for  in  1917 
could  not  be  shipped,  while  the  small  stock  on  hand  was  so  high 
priced  that  very  little  business  resulted.  There  were  10,000  hides, 
principally  Cape  and  Sudan,  imported  from  London  in  January, 
1918.  At  first  the}^  attracted  considerable  attention  and  good  busi- 
ness was  done,  especially  in  the  dry  ones.  However,  as  soon  as  the 
importers  raised  the  prices,  most  purchasers  retired  from  the  market. 
About  10,000  salted  "  Saladero  Union  Rosario  "  ox  hides  were  im- 
ported in  July.  These  Avere  of  prime  quality,  but  the  prices  Avere 
too  high  to  make  business  possible.  Owing  to  the  prohibition 
of  slaughtering  and  meat  distribution,  the  stock  of  inland  hides 
gradually  decreased,  and  lively  business  Avas  done  at  increasing 
IDrices.  Only  very  small  quantities  Avere  purchased  for  home  use 
during  the  last  months  of  the  year.  As  a  result  of  the  embargo 
placed  on  hides,  the  exporters  sustained  considerable  losses  on  their 
stock  of  salted  calfskins. 

There  was  a  large  shortage  of  tanning  extracts  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1918.  The  imports  Avere  restricted  to  about  250  tons  of  Hungarian 
"  Fichten,-'  250  tons  of  Maletto,  and  70  tons  of  chrome  salts,  Avhich 
quantities,  as  Avell  as  new  oak  bark,  Avere  distributed  b}^  the  GoA^ern- 
ment.  The  formerly  neglected  Muskegon  hemlock  Avood  extract,  of 
Avhich  there  Avere  some  lots  on  hand,  found  ready  purchasers  and 
Avas  soon  sold  out  at  rapidly  increasing  prices.     Many  tanneries 
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were  obliged  to  close  for  lack  of  materials,  as  they  depend  entirely 
upon  imports  from  overseas. 

Trade  in  Rubber  and  Tin. 

There  were  no  exports  or  imports  of  rubber  in  1918,  and  only  a 
yery  small  quantity  of  the  stock  on  hand  was  officially  delivered  to 
the  manufacturers.  Little  business  was  done  between  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1918 ;  when 
at  last  business  picked  up  and  prices  increased,  the  political  dis- 
turbances in  Europe  and  certain  import  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  brought  a  sudden  end  to  the  trade.  Very  little  business  was 
done  in  Holland  itself,  it  being  restricted  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  the  United  States. 

The  distribution  of  crude  rubber  by  the  Netherlands  Overseas 
Trust  to  manufacturers  was  effected  for  two  periods,  namely,  from 
March  to  August,  1918,  and  from  September,  1918,  to  February,  1919. 
The  base  price  for  both  periods  was  fixed  at  6.50  florins  per  kilo 
($1.18  per  pound)  for  prime  hevea,  plus  interest  and  warehouse 
charges  from  March  1,  1918.  A  cheaper  base  price  could  be  fixed 
for  the  poorer  qualities  only  after  considerable  lengthy  negotiations. 
The  total  quantity  of  rubber  distributed  amounted  to  464  tons.  No 
more  could  be  used  by  the  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  lack  of  cer- 
tain necessary  ingredients.  At  present  there  is  enough  rubber  on 
hand  to  last  about  six  months,  with  a  ^ery  restricted  production  of 
the  factories. 

There  are  no  definite  figures  of  the  world's  production  and  con- 
sumption available  for  1918,  but  the  estimates  are  260,000  and  225,000 
tons,  respectively. 

Owing  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  which  have  originated  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  the  market  for  Dutch  East  Indian  tin,  Banka  and 
Billiton,  has  been  transferred  from  Holland  to  the  United  States, 
sales  being  made  directly  through  Dutch  representatives.  The  Eot- 
terdam  firms  have  accordingly  suspended  their  regular  monthly  re- 
ports on  this  market. 
Government  Control  of  Flour — Edible  Fats  and  Oils. 

As  in  1917,  all  purchases  of  flour  for  Dutch  consumption  w^as  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  in  1918.  As  the  amount  of  flour  pro- 
duced in  the  country  is  most  insignificant  and  the  amount  distributed 
by  the  Government  was  very  limited,  rye,  barley,  and  potato  flour 
were  used  in  making  bread,  which,  by  the  way,  was  of  very  poor 
quality.  The  daily  ration  of  bread  was  very  small,  amounting  to 
only  200  grams  per  person.  In  November,  hoAvever,  owing  to  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  it  was  increased  to  310  grams ; 
this  was  made  possible  by  England  sending  some  cargoes  of  wheat. 

The  trade  in  edible  fats  and  oils  in  the  local  markets  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill,  the  only  transaction  which  could  be  re- 
corded being  the  purchase  of  500  tierces  of  South  American  beef  jus 
for  the  Dutch  Army.  A  few  raw  materials  arrived  from  England  in 
the  first  months  of  the  year,  ])ut  with  the  understanding  that  the  same 
should  be  sent  back  as  margarine.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the 
embargo  on  margarine  prevented  this  action.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment felt  obliged  to  take  this  step  on  account  of  the  small  imports 
and  the  decreasing  inland  production  of  fats.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  Government  commandeered  the  whole  inland  production  of  fat, 
seed,  and  oil,  as  well  as  all  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  manii- 
factui'e  of  margarine.  During  the  war  several  factories  for  the 
beating  of  seeds  and  for  the  refining  and  hardening  of  oils  have  been 
established  in  Holland.  There  were  19,300  tons  of  refined  oil  and 
180  tons  of  premier-jus  imported  in  1918,  while  approximately  12,000 
tons  of  margarine  were  exported  to  England. 

THE  HAGUE. 

By  Vice  Consul  A.  C.  Nelson,  May  7,  IDIO. 

The  year  1918  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  Netherlands.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  fishing  materials, 
only  a  small  fleet  was  able  to  carry  on  trawl  fishing,  and  the  few 
vessels  which  endeavored  to  do  any  long-line  fishing  in  the  free 
area  stipulated  by  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  suffered  heavy  losses. 

There  were  7  vessels  lost  on  account  of  mine  explosions,  10  de- 
stroyed by  German  submarines,  and  34  reported  as  missing,  making 
a  total  of  166  fishing  vessels  lost  in  the  years  1914  to  1918.  Of  this 
number  15  were  lost  through  stranding,  collision,  and  rough  weather, 
and  41  were  destroyed  by  German  submarines.  The  Dutch  fishing 
fleet,  which  numbered  about  1,000  seagoing  vessels,  steam  trawlers, 
steam  drifters,  and  sailing  drifters  in  1915,  has  in  consequence  been 
reduced  to  850. 

The  result  of  the  trawl  fishing  in  which  only  the  sailing  vessels, 
otherwise  used  for  drift-net  fishing,  took  part  was  not  remunerative, 
chiefly  because  the  Government  requisitioned  all  the  small  fish  caught 
and  paid  an  extremely  low  price  for  them.  It  is  true  that  a  high 
price  was  obtained  for  the  larger  fish,  but  this  did  not  balance  the 
loss  on  the  bulk  of  the  catch.  HoAvever,  the  drift-net  owners  kept 
on  with  this  sort  of  fishing,  because  they  considered  trawling  a  source 
of  producing  daring  and  efficient  fishing  crews  and  because  they 
desired  to  give  the  crews  a  chance  to  supply  their  families  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  during  the  winter. 

Drift-Net  Fishing. 

Drift-net  fishing  was  carried  on  by  a  few  vessels  from  the  first  part 
of  June  to  September,  but  with  very  poor  results.  Only  one  or  two 
vessels  returned  with  a  good  haul  of  herring,  and  most  of  them  came 
back  to  port  with  heavy  loss  of  gear ;  one  drifter  was  destroyed  by  a 
German  submarine  on  being  found  fishing  in  the  prohibited  area  off 
the  Norwegian  coast. 

Some  vessels  were  made  ready  in  the  early  part  of  October  for 
drift-net  fishing  in  the  free  area  up  to  7  miles  off  the  Dutch  coast, 
but  as  it  Avas  found  to  be  a  very  risky  venture  most  of  the  sailing 
drifters  continued  traAvling.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  Avas  signed, 
however,  a  great  number  of  \'essels,  nearly  all  sailing  craft  belonging 
to  Scheveningen,  KatAvijk,  and  Ymuiden,  Avitli  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  from  Vlaardingen,  Avere  converted  from  trawlers  into  drift- 
net  vessels,  the  change,  Avhich  in  normal  times  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  being  accomplished  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  Aveather  Avas  very  favorable  for  fishing  all  through  the  month 
of  November,  and  the  result  Avas  excellent.     Fourteen  motor  boats 
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and  steam  drifters  landed  C>,153  sea-packed  barrels  of  herring  (17 
sea-packed  barrels  are  equivalent  to  14  export-packed  barrels)  and 
234  sailing  vessels  landed  106,522  sea-packed  barrels,  making  a  total 
of  112,075  sea-packed  barrels  for  1918,  against  1,279  for  1917,  766,975 
for  1916,  and  660,120  for  1915. 

Shipment  of  Fish  Prohibited — Prices. 

Owing  to  export  to  Germany,  shipment  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
was  prohibited  by  the  Dutch  Government.  All  exportation  of  fish, 
fresh,  smoked,  and  cured,  with  the  exception  of  salmon,  has  been 
prohibited  since  February,  1918. 

Prices  were  not  so  high  as  could  have  been  expected ;  however,  the 
Dutch  population,  being  in  need  of  nourishing  articles  such  as  fat 
and  meat,  willingly  paid  6  cents  each  for  herring,  and  much  of  the 
catch  was  sold,  either  cured  or  smoked.  Prices  for  gutted  herring- 
were  from  $22  to  $26  a  barrel.  For  ungutted  herring,  bought  for 
smoking,  $24  to  $28  a  barrel  was  paid. 

Since  the  Allies  have  allowed  exportation  to  the  occupied  parts 
of  Germany,  and  Belgium  is  open  for  importation,  prices  have  risen 
somewhat ;  this,  however,  benefited  those  who  bought  the  bulk  of  the 
catch  from  the  owners.  These  profits  will  not  be  considerable, 
though,  as  the  Dutch  Government  has  stipulated  that  10  per  cent 
of  the  stock  on  hand  on  January  1,  1919,  must  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Dutch  population. 

The  loss  of  nets  has  been  very  heavy  for  the  small  fleet  of  248  ves- 
sels taking  part  in  the  herring  fisheries. 

Few  Vessels  Built — High  Prices  Paid  for  Supplies. 

The  fleet  of  herring  drifters  from  the  different  ports  of  Holland 
numbered  in  May  of  last  year  739  vessels,  consequently  only  one-third 
of  the  vessels  were  employed  in  fishing  during  1918,  the  remainder 
being  laid  up  in  the  harbors. 

Very  few  new  vessels  were  built  during  the  year  on  account  of  the 
high  price  asked  by  the  Germans  for  all  materials.  The  price  paid 
for  salt  to  the  Germans  in  1914,  before  England  had  declared  Lis- 
bon, S'etubal,  and  Mediterranean  salt  as  contraband,  was  12  florins 
($4.80)  a  ton,  whereas  Germany  in  1918  charged  106  florins  ($42.60) 
a  ton.  Having  lost  money  by  the  trawling,  the  Dutch  owners  were 
forced  to  start  the  drift-net  fishing  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  possibility 
of  doing  so,  in  order  to  make  good  their  losses,  and  they  conse- 
quently had  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  asked  by  the  Germans  for 
the  salt. 

Prices  paid  for  other  material  procured  from  Germany  were  as 
follows:  Canvas  (cotton  duck),  $2  a  yard;  drift  nets  (16  fathoms 
long  by  8  fathoms  deep),  from  $44  to  $52,  compared  with  $10  to  $12 
before  the  war;  cotton  yarn,  $4  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  against  a  pre- 
war price  of  $0.72;  manila  twine,  from  $1.70  to  $2.10  a  kilo,  against 
$0.29;  wire  rope,  $1.40  a  meter  (39.37  inches),  against  $0.12;  .-ind 
barrels,  $2  apiece,  against  $0,80. 

As  nearly  all  the  steam  trawlers  and  steam  drifters  were  lying 
idle  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coal,  no  report  on  this  sort  of  fish- 
ing can  be  rendered. 

The  prospects  for  the  Dutch  fishing  industry  in  1919  are  anything 
but  promising.     The  bulk  of  the  fleet  is  not  yet  making  any  prep- 
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Jiratioii  to  leave  harbor,  while  in  pre-war  times  at  this  period  of  tlte 
year  the  whole  fleet  was  out. 

Shipbuilding'  Industry  Prospers. 

Shipbuilding  is  one  of  the  few  Dutch  industries  which  has  been, 
in  spite  of  everything,  in  a  flourishing  condition  during  the  war.' 
The  following  figures  taken  from  Het  Xederlandsche  Zeewesen 
give  the  number  of  gross  registered  tons  ordered  or  upon  the  stocks 
in  Dutch  or  foreign  shipyards  for  account  of  Dutch  citizens,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1918: 


Years. 

In 
Holland. 

In  foreign 
ship- 
yards. 

Years. 

In 
Holland. 

In  foreign 
ship- 
yards. 

1911 128,400 

127,000 
1.55, 100 
103,600 
74,500 

1915 

406,045 
442,111 
429, 560 
477,850 

85, 700 
74, 100 
35,000 

1912 158, 050 

191f) 

1913 

172,000 
185,170 

1917 

1914 

1918 ^_  _  ,. 

In  the  above  figures  are  included  only  sea-going  ships;  war  and 
river  vessels  are  not  included.  With  the  exception  of  1917,  which 
shows  a  lower  figure  than  the  preceding  yeixv,  a  considerable  and 
constant  increase  in  the  production  of  the  Dutch  shipyards  is 
noticeable. 

The  warships  built  during  the  war  included  1  torpedo  boats.  1 
depot  ship,  9  submarines,  3  cruisers,  1  surveying  vessel,  and  3  steim 
tugs.  The  Dutch  engine  works  have  furnished  nearly  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  these  new  ships. 

On  December  31,  1901,  Holland  had  only  33,700  registered  tons 
upon  the  stocks  or  ordered,  whereas  the  tonnage  for  December  31, 
1918,  as  stated  above,  had  increased  to  447,850.  This  indicates  that 
in  the  intervening  period  the  capacity  of  Dutch  shipvards  has  be- 
come about  fifteen  times  greater.  Holland  is  consequently  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  take  its  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  commer- 
cial fleet  of  the  world. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  declared  at  the 
American  consulate  at  The  Hague  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
during  1917  and  1918  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Books. 


Glue.  — .  .pounds. . 

O.xahcacid Hr. 


Weights  (chemical) . . 
All  other  articles 


do... 


Quantity.!    Value.     Quantity.     Value. 


836,512 
476, 873 


S12, 591 
197, 251 
217, 578 


495, 107 


922,527 


134,478 
49, 377 


$24,083 
43,293 
19, 735 
2,214 


92,325 
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